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Operations of the Cavalry in Mississippi. from January to March, 1864,— 
Report of General 8. D. Lee. 


HEAD-QUARTERS LEE’s CAVALRY, 
TuscaLoosA, ALABAMA, April 18th, 1864. 


Colonel,—The following is submitted as my report of the operations of 
the cavalry under my command during the recent campaign in Missis- 
sippi. During the latter part of January the enemy commenced to 
concentrate a large force at Vicksburg, bringing large reinforcements 
from Memphis and above, and evacuating the Mississippi and Central 
railroad. To oppose this force, Jackson’s division was in position as 
follows: 

Ross’s Texas brigade was guarding the Yazoo river and Mississippi 
Central railroad, posted at Benton. Starke’s Mississippi brigade was 
at Brownsville, watching the crossings of the Big Black, opposite Vicks- 
burg. Adams's brigade was moved from the vicinity of Natchez to 
Raymond. 

About the 28th of January the enemy commenced their demonstra- 
tions up Yazoo river with their boats, and moved their cavalry up 
towards Mechanicksburg. Their demonstrations continued daily to the 
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5th of February, and were handsomely met by the gallant Texans 
under Ross, fighting their gun boats and infantry, and repulsing them 
on every occasion. 

At Liverpool two small regiments and a section of artillery of King’s 
battery, under Lieutenant Moore, repulsed three large regiments of in- 
fantry of the enemy, supported by their gun boats. The enemy charged in 
gallant style, and were repulsed twice; the second time the Texans using 
their six-shooters at twenty paces. The two regiments were the Sixth 
and Ninth Texas. The gun boats and transports went down the 
Yazoo on the 5th, abandoning for a time any attempt to land troops. 
On the evening of the 3rd of February, while their demonstrations 
were going on on the Yazoo, the enemy commenced crossing the Big 
Black rapidly at the railroad bridge and at Messenger’s Ferry, six 
. miles above. They advanced towards Clinton on the two roads from 
the two crossings; and, on the 4th, Adams’s and Starke’s brigades en- 
gaged them, and it was soon discovered, after heavy skirmishing, 
that there were at least two corps of the enemy, one on each road, 
Their force was estimated at twenty thousand. 

On the 5th, at dawn, the enemy advanced in heavy line of battle on 
both roads, and it was discovered by their developments, and from 
prisoners, that their army consisted of McPherson’s and Hurlbut’s 
corps, and a brigade of cavalry, numbering in all about twenty-six 
thousand men. The advance of the enemy was rapid, the open coun- 
try enabling him to march his force with ease on several roads. 

The two brigades were steadily driven back to Jackson, where they 
arrived about dark. 

Too much praise cannot be given officers and men for the gallant 
manner in which they fought this superior force, every man knowing, 
by actual observation, the strength of the enemy. 

Jackson was occupied by the enemy on the morning of the 6th, my 
command having passed through the city the previous evening, taking 
the Canton road, to cover Canton and enable General Loring to cross 
with his division over Pearl river to Brandon from Canton. Brigadier- 
General L. W. Ferguson's brigade, which joined me at Clinton on the 
4th, took the road from Clinton to Madison Station. On the evening of 
the 6th, finding the enemy made no advance towards Canton, the four 
brigades were put in position to cross Pearl river, in case the enemy 
should do so at Jackson; and a regiment was sent to Brandon to cover 
that place and watch the crossings at Jackson. Late, on the 7th, I 
ascertained the enemy were crossing, and, early on the 8th, crossed 
Pearl river. 
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Sent Ferguson’s brigade to Morton to cover Major-General Loring’s 
front, and ordered Jackson, with his two brigades (Adams's and 
Starke’s), to move on the flank of the enemy at Brandon and Pela- 
hatchee stations; at the same time ordered Ross to abandon the Yazoo 
country and join his division, as the enemy were moving on Meridian. 
Jackson’s two brigades did their work handsomely, driving in the ene- 
my’s foraging parties and compelling them to march on one road. It 
was impossible to damage the enemy much as he marched in perfect 
order, his trains being divided between the brigades and kept in close 
order. On the night of the 9th I received an order, while in rear of 
the enemy at Pelahatchee Station, from the Lieutenant General to 
cover the M. and O. R. R. south of Meridian, to enable him to return 
to Mobile its garrison, which he had withdrawn, as he then believed 
the enemy would move on Mobile and not on Meridian. On the 11th, 
four miles south of Newton Station, I met General Ferguson, who had 
been ordered to the same position as myself by the Lieutenant General, 
and for the same object. I at once ordered him to the Decatur and 
Meridian. road to place himself in front of the enemy, as it was then 
evident that he was moving on Meridian and not Mobile. On 
the 12th, with a part of Adams's brigade, a dash was made on the flank 
of the enemy at Decatur, disabling a train of about thirty wagons. 
The infantry of the enemy advanced in line of battle in a few moments 
after the dash, showing that they marched with every precaution. 

The proximity of the infantry of the enemy would not allow the 
wagons to be brought over. On the 13th an order was received from 
the Lieutenant-General to cover the M. and O. R. R. above Meridian. 
At the time of the receipt of this order the position of the enemy and 
his advance rendered it impossible to comply with the order in time to 
effect the object desired, and, with Jackson’s two brigades, I moved to 
Chunky Station, and during the night received an order to move to 
Meridian to cover the retreat of the army from that point to Demopo- 
lis. Only one brigade could reach Meridian owing to the rapid ad- 
vance of the enemy, the other being compelled to make a detour to the 
right. The enemy occupied Meridian about 3 P. M. on the 14th of 
February, Starke and Ferguson’s brigades skirmishing heavily with 
them at Meridian. By an order of the Lieutenant-General command- 
ing, on the 14th, I was placed in command of all the cavalry west of 
Alabama, and at once put myself in communication with Major-General 
Forrest. In retiring from Meridian my command moved towards Old 
Marion. On the 15th, 16th, 17th and 18th the enemy engaged himself 
destroying the railroad north, south and east from Meridian, putting 
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two divisions of infantry at work in each direction. The roads were 
destroyed for about twelve miles each way. Attempts were made to 
stop the work but their heavy force made it of no avai!. 

Ross's brigade arrived at Doleville on the 16th, and skirmished with 
the enemy on the 17th, near Old Marion. On the evening of the 17th 
I received an order from the Lieutenant-General to move with my 
disposable force to join General Forrest, who reported that the enemy's 
cavalry force, 8,000 men, were moving on him. On the morning of 
the 18th the four brigades moved towards Starksville, the point indi- 
cated by General Forrest, leaving only Colonel Perrin’s Mississippi 
regiment to cover Demopolis and observe the enemy. The command 
moved as rapidly as the jaded condition of the horses would admit, 
and at daylight on the 23d arrived at Line Creek, where General 
Forrest was on the 22d, and found, much to my surprise and regret, 
that the enemy had commenced to retreat twenty-four hours previ- 
ously. 

On the 19th, Forrest moved from Starkesville, through West Point, 
towards Aberdeen, and again retired before the enemy, across the Sucka- 
tinchie Creek. The enemy, on reaching West Point, heard of my ap- 
proach on the 21st, and immediately commenced their retreat. Forrest, 
on the 22d, in the evening, commenced the pursuit, and caught up with 
their rear-guard, inflicting severe punishment on them, capturing six 
pieces of artillery and many prisoners. My command was much dis- 
appointed at the result of this action, having anticipated a fight with 
their own arm of the service and with equal numbers. I had been led 
to believe from General Forrest’s reports that the force of the enemy 
was superior to our combined commands, and that the difficulty was 
in avoiding a general engagement till my arrival. Not having received 
General Forrest’s report, I am not able to explain his move on the 19th 
to fight the enemy, and again retiring before him without concentrating 
and giving battle with his entire force. 

I feel confident, however, that this gallant officer acted with judg- 
ment and to the best interests of the service. On the 24th I ordered 
General Jackson, with his own division and Ferguson’s brigade, to 
move towards Canton and harass General Sherman, who was then 
retiring from Meridian towards Vicksburg. General Jackson encoun- 
tered the enemy near Sharon, driving in his foraging parties and has- 
tening his march to Vicksburg. His work was well done, capturing 
about 20 wagons, and killing and capturing about 200 of the enemy, 
the last of whose forces recrossed the Big Black on the 4th of March. 
Brigadier-General Ross, with his brigade of Texans, was sent to the 
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Yazoo country by Brigadier-General Jackson, and Richardson’s brigade 
of Tenneseeans and Forrest's cavalry were sent by my order to Gre- 
nada, from Starkesville on the 24th. General Ross, about the 28th of 
February, while going into camp near Benton, was charged by about 
80 negro cavalry from Yazoo City. About an equal number of the 
Texans charged them, and before they got to Yazoo City (10 miles), 75 
of the negroes were caught and killed, as they continued to offer 
resistance and to run. On the 5th of March, Brigadier-Generals 
Richardson and Ross, codperating, attacked Yazoo City, drove the 
enemy from all the redoubts except one, and .took possession of the 
city, capturing many stores and a few prisoners. The enemy having 
concentrated in the strongest redoubt, it was not considered prudent to 
assault it, as it was defended by about 400 infantry and surrounded by 
a ditch. Generals Ross and Richardson retired from the city about 
sunset, and the enemy evacuated the place the next day. This was a 
gallant affair and caused the enemy to withdraw from the Yazoo river. 
I cannot speak in too high terms of the officers and men of my com- 
mand. They were in the saddle almost continually from the 1st of 
February to the 4th of March, undergoing great fatigue and fighting a 
large army of infantry (for Sherman had only a brigade of cavalry 
with him), with a gallantry and spirit which cannot be too highly com- 
mended. I would especially commend to the favorable notice of the 
Lieutenant-General commanding, the good conduct and soldierly quali- 
ties of Brigadier-General W. H. Jackson, commanding a division, to 
whose assistance and action much of the credit of the recent campaign 
is due. Brigadier-Generals Adams and Ross and Ferguson deserve my 
thanks for their distinguished gallantry on the field and the able 
management of their commands. Colonel P. B. Starke, commanding 
brigade, showed skill and gallantry on every occasion, and won my 
confidence. For the parts taken by the different regiments and for 
instances of individual gallantry, I refer to the enclosed reports. I 
will, however, mention a few seeming to deserve especial notice. On 
the 4th of February, near Bolton’s depot, my position was being 
flanked by a cavalry brigade of the enemy—seeing the danger, and to 
give time to meet the attack, Major W. H. Bridges, P. A. 0. S., was 
detached, with the two escort companies of General Jackson and my- 
self, numbering about 90 men. That gallant officer, with his select 
band, attacked the vastly superior force of the enemy with a boldness 
and daring I have not witnessed before during the war. The advance 
was checked and many lives saved by the good conduct of that officer 
and the two companies. I regret to state that in effecting the object 
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for which he was sent, he received a mortal wound, and is now lost to 
his country. A more daring spirit has not fallen during the war, nor 
one who has been more regretted by his comrades. Lieutenant Har- 
vey, comanding scouts of Starke’s brigade (40 in number), killed and 
captured 150 of the enemy, and he has established an enviable reputa- 
tion for gallantry and efficiency. To the members of my personal staff, 
I am indebted for their gallantry and efficiency. 

I would particularly mention Major William Elliott, Assistant Adju- 
tant-General, and Lieutenants J. D. McFarland, S. M. Underhill and 
N. S. Farish, Acting Aides. Major G. B. Dyer, C. S., and A. G, 
Quaite, Quarter-master, performed their duties to my satisfaction. 
Assistant Surgeon D. W. Boothe, Medical Department, was constantly 
with me, and, in addition to his regular duties, displayed gallantry in 
transmitting orders, under fire frequently. The loss of the enemy 
was about 400 prisoners and 300 killed and wounded. Enclosed are 
the reports of the General officers of my command, and a list of killed, 
wounded, &e. 

I am, Colonel, yours respectfully, 


8. D. Lez, Major-General. 
Tneutenant-Colonel T. M. Jack, A. A. G., Demopolis, Ala. 


The Defence of Battery Gregg—General Lane’s Reply to General Harris. 


During the war I had no newspaper correspondent at my head- 
quarters, nor did I write anything about my brigade for publication. 
Since I have “ put aside the harness of war and become a quiet and 
plodding citizen " I have, by request and “for the sake of truth and 
justice,” written a few articles, in which I endeavored to give only such 
facts as came under my own observation. Now, unasked, I must again 
obtrude myself “ most reluctantly upon the public,” as General Harris, 
in the last No., 1880, of the Southern Historical Society Papers, does 
my old brigade and myself great injustice. 

General Harris charges me with having “remained utterly silent” 
for “ fifteen years” before coming forward to claim “ all the honors” of 
the defence of Fort Gregg for my brigade of North Carolinians, to the 
exclusion of his “ Mississippians and the gallant Louisiana artillerists.”’ 
The facts are these: I, as early as the 10th day of April, 1865, at Ap- 
pomattox Court-house, in my last official report, stated that a part of 
my command “retreated to Battery Gregg, which was subsequently 
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attacked by an immense force, and fell after the most gallant and des- 
perate defence.” On the 20th May, 1867, I furnished information 
about my command to General Lee, at his request, through General 
Wilcox, and called attention to the fact that “ Harris's brigade had 
been given in print a// the credit of that gallant affair, when the honor 
really belonged to my brigade, Chew’s battery, and Walker’s supernu- 
merary artillerists, and not to Harris's brigade”—not meaning, of 
course, that none of Harris’s brigade were in the fort, as a copy of 
Lieutenant Snow’s letter accompanied my statement. I afterwards 
wrote direct to General Lee, enclosed a copy of my last official report 
and copies of the letters of Lieutenants Snow, Craige, Howard and 
Rigler (in all of which it is admitted that some of Harris’s brigade 
took part in the defence), and called his attention to the injustice that 
had been done my command in the articles that had been published. 
General Lee acknowledged the receipt of my letter with enclosures, 
and thanked me specially for the copy of my report. Again, on the 
19th September, 1867, in an article which appeared in the Richmond 
Dispatch and Petersburg Index in response to a piece claiming that 
“the infantry garrison of Fort Gregg was composed entirely of the 
Mississippi brigade of Harris, Mahone’s division,” I made the same 
statement that I did to Generals Lee and Wilcox. Lastly, in the 
January No., 1877, of the Southern Historical Society Papers I 
reiterate my statement, and give copies of the letters of Lieutenants 
Snow, Craige, Howard and Rigler—all gallant and meritorious young 
officers. From this it will be readily seen that I did not wait fifteen 
years in utter silence, and that I and my Lieutenants do not claim for 
our brigade “all the honors” of the defence of Fort Gregg. So tar 
from it, we admit that Chew’s battery, Walker's supernumerary artille- 
rists, some of Harris’s brigade, of Mahone’s division, and some of 
Thomas's brigade were in Fort Gregg, and cheerfully accord to ail 
credit for having behaved most gallantly. -We deny that “ the infantry 
garrison of Fort Gregg was composed entirely of the Mississippi brigade 
of Mahone’s division.” We deny that the honors of that defence be- 
long exclusively to that brigade of Mahone’s division. We claim that 
the largest part of the infantry which so heroically defended that ‘ort 
was from our brigade of North Carolinians. 

General Wilcox, to whom General Lee ordered General Harris to 
report on that occasion, says that the infantry force in Fort Gregg was 
“composed of detachments from Thomas's, Lane’s and Harris's brig- 
ades; the number from Thomas's brigade, as now remembered, being 
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less than that from either of the other two. The most of Harris's 
brigade was sent to Battery Whitworth.” 

I have recently seen General Thomas, who says that some of his men 
were in Fort Gregg, including his Adjutant-General, Captain Norwood, 
and he authorizes me to state that Harris’s brigade of Mahone’s di- 
vision has no right to the exclusive or chief honors of the defence of 
that fort. 

Were it necessary, I could furnish letters upon this subject from 
Captain E, J. Hale, Jr., and Lieutenant E. B. Meade of my staff, Major 
Thomas J. Wooten, of the Eighteenth North Carolina, Lieutenant 
Thomas M. Wiggins, of the Thirty-seventh, and others. 

When I made my last official report at Appomattox Court-house, in 
obedience to General Lee’s order, I made no allusion whatever to any 
other command in Fort Gregg; but after stating that a part of my brig- 
ade retreated to that fort, I spoke of the gallant defence in general 
terms. I expected Generals Harris, Thomas and Walker to do the same, 
and that as we had all done our best for our lost but just cause, we, as 
old comrades in arms, would, in after years, brag together, as we had 
fought together, and not quarrel about re/ative numbers. Had it not 
been repeatedly stated that “the imfantry garrison of Fort Gregg was 
composed entirely of the Mississippi brigade of Harris, Mahone’s di- 
vision,” and had not “ad/ the honors” of the defence of that fort been 
repeatedly claimed for that brigade of Mahone’s division, I would have 
remained silent, and would not claim now, as I justly do, that the 
largest part of that “2nfantry garrison” was composed of brave North 
Carolinians. 

As my winter quarters were a short distance in front of Fort Gregg, 
and I rode by that fort almost daily, I think I have the right to claim 
some knowledge of the positions of the detached forts, the interior and 
exterior lines, the dams, ponds, winter quarters, &c., in that locality. 

When my line was broken, on the morning of the 2nd April, I sent 
Lieutenant Snow, as my staff were absent on duty, to division head- . 
quarters, to let General Wilcox know of the disaster, and to inform 
him that I was gradually falling back. I was opposed to a forward 
movement, and wanted to abandon the detached forts and fall back at 
once to the interior lines, because I knew, from personal observation, 
that the works, where my line had been broken, were held by an over- 
whelming force. Iso informed General Wilcox on his arrival at Fort 
Gregg. He, however, ordered Thomas and myself forward, with in- 
structions to me to occupy Fort Gregg, when I was forced to retire. I 
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formed immediately in front of Fort Gregg, and Thomas formed on my 
left. We drove the enemy beyond the branch, near the house occupied 
by Mrs. Banks. Harris's brigade came up afterwards on my right. 
When the enemy developed his two long, compact lines of battle, and a 
heavy line of skirmishers, and commenced advancing, I withdrew, and 
sent an officer at once to Fort Gregg with instructions to let a sufficient 
number of my men enter the fort to man it, and to order the others to 
the “Dam” between Fort Gregg and Battery 45. 

General Thomas authorizes me to state that he advanced with me; 
that he was on my left next to the outer line of works; that he wit- 
nessed no such fighting by General R, Lindsay Walker and his artil- 
lerists as that mentioned in General Walker's letter to General Harris, 
and that Harris's brigade, of Mahone’s division, was subsequently on 
our right. 

General Wilcox in his article says: “The enemy were seen along our 
captured lines and on the Plank road. Lane’s and Thomas's men were 
reformed—in all about six hundred—moved forward in good spirits, 
and recaptured the lines to the vicinity of Boisseau’s house, together 
with the artillery in the different batteries along it. This was reported 
to General Lee.” He further states that Harris's brigade, of Mahone’s 
division, was afterwards ‘ordered forward a little beyond the Bank’s 
house, with orders not to become engaged with the enemy’s line of bat- 
tl. * * * * * The fragments of Thomas’s and Lane’s brigades 
were withdrawn. * * * * The lines of battle of the enemy, im- 
posing from their number and strength, advanced. Slowly, but steadily, 
our artillery—that in rear of Harris’s brigade—was withdrawn, and 
the brigade, after a slight skirmish, retired.’” 

And yet General Harris insists that “there were no troops to his 
right or left.” And, what is still more remarkable, General R. Lind- 
say Walker in his letter to General Harris, after he had been to see 
General Mahone, and had read General Mahone’s letter to General 
Harris, claims that he and his artillerists did all the fighting that was 
done by Thomas's brigade and mine; and he “ does not hesitate to say, 
that the only assistance he received from any source whatever, was from 
the gallant Mississippi brigade, under General N. H. Harris,’ of Ma- 
hone’s division. I wonder if General Walker remembers the conver- 
sation which he and I had at Fort Gregg! 

It will be seen from this that I withdrew and started for Fort Gregg, 
in obedience to positive orders, before Harris's brigade, of Mahone’s 
division, had its “slight skirmish and retired,” and that I was nearer 
to Fort Gregg than either Harris or Thomas. Who then was most 
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likely to reach Fort Gregg first, the ground between my command and 
the fort being perfectly clear? 

When General Wilcox came to Fort Gregg, after I had occupied it 
with my men, I told him what I had done, and he approved of it in 
the presence of my staff. I then had the fort supplied with cartridges 
in obedience to General Wilcox’s orders. Though the greater part of 
my brigade was at the “ Dam” I did not feel that I had the right to 
join it without special! permission, as I had been ordered to Fort Gregg 
against my wishes and judgment. After General Wilcox left I held a 
consultation with my Adjutant-General and Aid, and as we were 
unanimous in not wishing to remain in the fort I determined to ask 
permission to leave, and was about to send to General Wilcox when he 
visited the fort again, on foot, and for the last time. We were then 
lying against the end of the earth-work. Petersburg side, outside of the 
palisade. I assigned as my reasons for wanting to leave that I did not 
wish to be skilled or captured in the fort, which would certainly be the 
case if I remained, and that I thought the proper place for me was at 
the “Dam” with the larger part of my brigade. Permission was 
granted, and General Wilcox left without going into the fort. I then 
sent Captain Hale into the fort to count the men of my command, but 
he soon returned and informed me that as the different commands were 
80 mixed up he could not execute my order without calling my men 
from the banquette, which would endanger too many valuable lives. 
While inside of the palisade Captain Hale saw several men wounded 
by splinters from the palisade, and two of the gallant artillerists shot 
down in quick succession while attempting to fire one of the two 
pieces. 

Before I left, I saw the artillery withdrawn from the fort in rear of 
and above Fort Gregg, called by some, Whitworth, and others, Ander- 
son. It was this that caused me to state in my letter to General 
Wilcox, that Harris’s brigade abandoned that fort before Fort Gregg 
was attacked in force. 

After putting Lieutenant Snow in command of that part of my 
brigade which was in Fort Gregg, Captain Hale and Lieutenant 
Meade, of my staff, Lieutenant Thomas M. Wiggins, of the Thirty- 
seventh North Carolina, and I, started for the “Dam” at a dignified 
quick-step, but the enemy's infantry fire soon made us double-quick, 
and then forced us’ to run. We reached the “Dam” in saftey, but 
were driven to the interior line, as stated in my official report. 

From the night of April 1st, to the evacuation of Petersburg, I was 
in a position to know something about the fighting on that part of the 
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line, and I am satisfied that had General Lee lived to complete his 
work, he would have done justice to every brigade in Mahone’s 
division, and would not have given to Harris’s brigade either the 
exclusive or chief honor in the defence of Fort Gregg. 

My North Carolina brigade, of its own accord, petitioned that I, a 
Virginian, should be promoted and assigned as its brigade commander, 
and I would now be false to its heroic dead, as well as to the survivors, 
were I to withhold facts, when such attempts are made by other com- 
mands to appropriate the honors to which it is justly entitled. 


JAMES H. LANE. 


Battle of Reams’s Station—Report of General W. C. Wickham. 


HEAD-QUARTERS WICKHAM’s BRIGADE, July 2, 1864. 


Major J. D. Ferguson, A. A.G., Fitz Lee’s Cavalry Division : 


Mayjor,—I have the honor to submit the following report of the part 
taken by my command in the engagement of June 29, 1864, near 
Reams'’s Station : 

Upon reaching Carter’s house I was ordered to dismount one of my 
regiments and send it in to the support of General Lomax, who had 
been ordered to make a flank attack whilst General Mahone attacked 
in front; to keep two regiments in hand ready for mounted action, and 
to put one in rear of our trains to guard them. 

The Second Virginia cavalry was dismounted, and supported Gene- 
ral Lomax in his attack. This attack was followed by a rout. So soon 
as the enemy began to fly my two mounted regiments (the Third and 
Fourth Virginia) were thrown forward in the pursuit, passing the park 
of the enemy’s wagons and caissons that they had fired. I made a de- 
tail that saved nineteen of the wagons and one caisson. Crossing 
Rowanty creek, where the enemy had left their ambulances and 
wounded, these regiments (the Third in front) soon came upon the rear 
guard of the enemy, and scattered it in every direction, capturing and 
bringing off three pieces of artillery, taking two mountain howitzers, 
and forcing the enemy to abandon all but one of his guns (which were 
afterwards taken possession of by General Mahone’s men when they 
came up), capturing, so far as I can learn, all of the wagons and ambu- 
lances that they attempted to take with them, and capturing many 
prisoners, negroes and small arms; recapturing a considerable number 
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of our own infantry who had been captured in the morning. The pur- 
suit was pressed on with but trivial opposition until we reached Stony 
creek, where the enemy (having torn up the bridge) made a stand, but 
were soon dislodged by General Lomax, with his men dismounted, 
when the pursuit was again resumed and pressed far into the night. 

The next morning, on crossing Nottoway river, we found that the 
enemy had there abandoned their last gun, which I recovered from the 
river, into which they had thrown it, and it was brought back with us 
on our return. 

The conduct of my men and officers was in the highest degree 


creditable to them. 
Your obedient servant, 


(Signed) W. C. Wickuam, Brigadier General, 





History of the Fourth Kentucky Infantry. Address before the Louis- 
ville Branch of the Southern ‘Historical Society. 


By Captain Joun H. WELLER. 


The Fourth Kentucky regiment of infantry, Confederate States 
army, was organized about the lst of September, 1861, at Camp Bur- 
nett, Tennessee. Prior to that time, Colonel R. P. Trabue had received 
authority from the War Department in Richmond to raise a regi- 
ment, and had been in correspondence with parties in Kentucky 
who were recruiting men for the Southern service. Quite a num- 
ber of small companies had reported with full complement of officers, 
while the following only brought enough men with them to muster 
into service and take rank as companies: A, B, C, F, G, H and 
K. The parts, or smaller companies, were commanded about as 
follows: Captain Willis 8S. Roberts, of Scott county; Captain Frank 
Scott, of McLean county; Captain Ben. I. Monroe, of Frankfort; 
Captain Thomas Steele, of Woodford; Captain Thomas W. Thompson, 
of Louisville, and Captain William Blanchard, of Mason county. I 
think it probable that company H was also made up of two or three 
parts of companies, commanded respectively by William P. Bramlette, 
of Nicholas; Joe L. Robertson, of Montgomery, and Captain Hugh 
Henry, of Bourbon. It seemed for a time that it would be a difficult 
matter to organize the “ pieces” into regular companies, because those 
who had enlisted in Kentucky were naturally desirous of serving 
under the officers who had brought them out, and after the expense 
and danger incident to the recruiting and transportation of the men, 
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these officers wished to retain their rank and titles. Besides, when 
bidding adieu to their friends at home, they had pledged themselves 
to see to the comfort and interests of their sons. Some talked of going 
to Virginia, others of joining Morgan, while a few declared they would 
return to Kentucky, rather than be consolidated with other companies. 
Colonel Trabue was entirely too shrewd a man to allow these objec- 
tions to disturb him. Once get enough men into camp, and he would 
very soon organize his regiment. He was possessed of the very tact 
which was needful on that occasion. 

You would see him going quietly about among the officers, suggest- 
ing the manner in which the cause would be best served, and making 
places for disappointed ones, and on the whole fixing things to his 
entire satisfaction. I am yet unaware of his promises to Company H, 
or what he told my friend Joe Robertson on that occasion, but my 
memory is entirely fresh to the fact that after four or five trips to 
Bowling Green on special duty as Adjutant of a battalion under Cap- 
tain Nuckols, I found when the balance of the regiment joined us 
there, that Joe was Adjutant of the command. In making him Adju- 
tant, he had settled Company H and my “hash” at one and the same 
time. While I was glad to see him advanced toa good place, I could 
hardly realize the particular benefit that would accrue to me. I went 
South with Colonel Trabue for the express purpose of taking that 
place, and took it, and entered into the performance of the duty as 
such, and of course sought the Colonel to have an understanding about 
it. I was not long in making up my mind that a boy of nineteen was 
no match for a veteran of forty. 

He seemed as much hurt over the affair as I was, and when I left 
him I actually felt sorry for him. Company D, however, took me in 
and kindly cared for me, and my associations with it live bright and 
fresh in my mind as if it were only yesterday I parted from them. 

By relating the above I want you to understand that when Colonel 
Trabue came across an obstacle in his way he removed it. When the 
regiment was fully organized it stood thus: R. P. Trabue, formerly of 
Adair county, Colonel; Andrew R. Hynes, formerly of Bardstown, 
Lieutenant Colonel (these two were engaged in practicing law in Vicks- 
burg and the South when the war commenced); Thomas B. Monroe, 
Jr., of Frankfort, Major; Joseph L. Robertson, of Montgomery county, 
Adjutant; Griff. P. Treobald, of Owen county, A. Q. M. (now of 
Louisville); George T. Shaw, of Louisville, A. C. S.; Dr. B. T. Mar- 
shall, of Green county, Surgeon ; Dr. B. B. Scott, of Greenburg, Assis- 
tant Surgeon; Company A, Captain Joseph P. Nuckols, of Glasgow ; 
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Company B, Captain James Ingram, of Henderson; Company OC, Cap- 
tain James M. Fitzhenry, of Uniontown; Company D, Captain Willis 
8. Roberts, of Scott county, which had blended with Captain Scott, of 
McLean, Scott being made First Lieutenant; Company E, Captain 
Benjamin I. Monroe, of Frankfort, which blended with Captain Steele, 
of Woodford, Steel being made First Lieutenant; Company F, Captain 
John A. Adair, of Green county; Company G, Captain Tandy L. 
Trice, of Trigg county ; Company H, Captain William P. Bramlette, 
of Nicholas; Company I, Captain Thomas W. Thompson, of Louisville, 
which blendid with Blanchard, of Mason (Blachard sought other ser- 
vice, and Samuel T. Forman, of Mason, was made First Lieutenant) ; 
Company K, Captain Joseph A. Millet, of Owensboro. When we 
were called to the color line we numbered about 1,000 men. 

It will be noticed that our regiment was collected from widely 
divergent portions of the State, and it was true that probably no com- 
mand in the Confederate service represented so many different types of 
the true Kentuckian. Bluegrass and hemp lands had met with tobacco 
and corn, and they were not slow in speaking of their leading pro- 
ducts either. Each section had some staple production of which it 
was proud. And they had their peculiar characteristics, which they 
clung to as they did to the cause they had espoused. And while it is 4 
fact that each section maintained its distinct originality, under all cir- 
cumstances, whether in battle or quiet camp, on the toilsome march or 
competing for prizes on the parade ground, the men were secretly 
proud of being associated each section with the other. They perfectly 
exemplified the phrase. “ Distinct as the billows, but one as the ocean.” 
For instance, if one of our number visited the families in the neighbor- 
hood of our encampments in the far South, he would claim the whole of 
Kentucky as his own, and talk about how “ we raised fine stock, bar- 
ley, hemp, tobacco, corn, hogs, etc.” In camp, however, they were dis- 
posed to claim that each represented the garden spot of Kentucky. 

The Fourth was one of the best drilled regiments in the army. This 
was due to the efforts of Major Monroe, who acted as instructor. He 
formed his officers into a school, assigned them regular lessons, and 
had regular recitations; besides which we had constant daily squad, 
company, battalion drill, and guard-mounting. He was very patient 
and persevering—so much so that before the first battle came off he 
had us under complete discipline. 

Colonel Trabue was not a very thorough tactician, but as a provider 
for his men, and a never-ceasing thoughtfulness for their comfort and 
general welfare, I assert positively that he never had an equal. He 
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was quick to see his rights, and brave to enforce them. While he 
lived his men had the very best of everything. We would often be in 
the enjoyment of plenty to eat and wear, while those around us would 
be suffering. Lieutenant-Colonel Hynes was rather old to be in the 
war; but he filled his place nobly, all the same. He was beloved by 
us as boys love their fathers; indeed, he exercised the part of father to 
many lads who were most too young to venture so far from home. It 
was thus the old Fourth started on a career that was to make it im- 
mortal. Promotion was slow, as we would naturally call it. Officers 
above you had either to die, resign or be killed, or permanently dis- 
abled before an advancement would be made. There was no such 
thing as general officers saying, on the field of battle or elsewhere: 
“Lieutenant, you are hereafter a Captain,” or “Captain, you are now a 
Major,” &c., &e. You got your promotion as “next” when a vacancy 
occurred above you, always provided you passed the “ Board of Exam- 
iners,” which was no easy matter, you may be sure. 

Nevertheless, by bullets and disease, our field officers changed thus: 
Trabue, Colonel; Hynes resigned, and Monroe killed at Shiloh, made 
Nuckols Lieutenant-Colonel, and Ingram, of Company B, transferred 
to the artillery, and Fitzhenry, of Company C, resigned, made Roberts, 
of Company D, Major, and then Roberts was killed at Murfreesboro. 
Monroe, of Company E, being killed at Shiloh at the time Major Mon- 
roe, his brother, was killed, made Adair, of Company F, Major. Tra- 
bue died after receiving promotion to Brigadier-General in Richmond, 
which made Nuckols Colonel, Adair Lieutenant-Colonel. Trice, of 
Company G, losing his sight, resigned. Bramlette, of Company H, 
killed at Murfreesboro, made Thompson, of Company I, Major. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Adair, still suffering from a severe wound re- 
ceived at Shiloh, was compelled to resign on account of it, making 
Thompson Lieutenant-Colonel, and Millett, of Company K, Major. 

Nuckols, who was wounded in every battle,and by continuous suffering 
from fearful wounds, was retired, making Thompson Colonel. Millett, 
of Company K, was killed while Major. Bird Rogers, First Lieuten- 
ant of Company A (in the beginning) was killed while Major, leaving, 
when the war closed, Steele and Weller, two junior First Lieutenants 
(in the beginning), waiting for their commissions as Lieutenant-Colonel 
and Major. 

By the time we were fully organized diseases incident to recruits in 
camp commenced to attack our men. From one-fourth to a third, and 
even half, would be on the sick list at once. A great many of our 
boys died without having fired a gun at the enemy. Thus, when the 
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battle of Shiloh took place, we did not have quite half the regiment in 
line, and we lost half of that half in that terrible struggle. 

From the very outset the lion-hearted Trabue had endeavored to 
excite in the men a desire for action, which, added to the pride that 
they all felt for the cause in which we had enlisted, made every man 
eager for a “ fray.” 

When one of our number died in hospital about the greatest sympa- 
thy that could be expressed for him was, “ Poor fellow, he has gone 
before getting a fire at the Yanks.” A large majority of our command 
was fearful the war would close before we had a battle. I have heard 
Colonel Trabue often threaten the men who were guilty of irregulari- 
ties on the march from Burnsville to Shiloh that they should not go in 
the fight if they did not behave, and it was effective language used in 
exactly the right place. 

Soldiers who by their “crooked ways” were unfortunate enough to 
be in the “ Guard-House,” or “ under guard”’ on the march, which is 
the same thing, begged their Captains to have them released, so they 
could participate in the coming action. I knew one manof the Fourth, 
who was teamster to General Breckinridge’s head-quarters, but was in 
duress at this time, who prevailed on the General to the extent of being 
released only for the battle. His splendid conduct on those two days 
of blood served to secure his permanent release, and he was never tried 
for his offence. Our regiment envied the Second for having been at 
Donelson, and thought General Buckner displayed a great deal of 
partiality in selecting it to go there. In fact, there was nothing like 
forgiveness in our natures until after Shiloh. We never turned green 
with envy after that when we saw other regiments selected for danger- 
ous work. While the Fourth Kentucky behaved equally well on the 
battle-field in subsequent engagements I am inclined to think that, in 
view of surrounding circumstances, it deserves more credit for its con- 
duct at Shiloh than anywhere else. We started for the scene of action 
about sunrise on the 6th of April, 1862. Early spring had touched 
all nature about us, but the warblers of morn had been frightened 
away by the rattling, booming sound in the short distance. Now, 
men, why did we not be more serious, and shake each other by the 
hand and bid fond adieus? Surely death lurks just beyond that hill 
and many of our loved ones have only a short time to live. 

You are actually marching step by step to eternity. Here are young 
boys—beardless, rosy cheeked and smiling—who in a very few minutes 
will make the noblest sacrifice that can be made on earth. Their young, 
bounding blood will color the brooklets before us, and their lithsome 
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forms and cherished faces will soon be lying in forgotten graves. Anx- 
ious mothers in Kentucky to day, yearning countrymen at home waiting 
to hear from the promising lad, it will be some time before you hear 
the news, and ere that time it will have gone out all over the South, 
echoed and re-echoed, that the gallant sons you have given to their 
service have struck a blow that will resound through time, and pierced 
far beyond the already boasted name of Kentuckians. The comtempla- 
tion of that morning fires one’s soul with a never-ceasing poem. If 
the Fourth regiment had never advanced a hundred yards after crush- 
ing the two lines of troops in front of it, its name would still have been 
immortal. 

It was about 9 o'clock, when by slow manceuvering (for we were in 
the reserve corps), we passed through a field in a small valley in which 
Morgan’s squadron was drawn up inline. Capt. John Churchill and 
his men sang “Cheer, boys, cheer,” and our boys responded by affec- 
tionate salutation or pleasant repartee. Then and there we begot for 
ourselves a love that lasts as long as our lives. We were Kentuckians 
far away from home. They had just distinguished themselves, and we 
felt sure we would soon be flushed with victory. We then filed down 
the valley into a woody swamp, where we faced toward the enemy, and 
threw out skirmishers. The First platoon of Company A and the Second 
platoon of Company D (being from the right and left of regiment) 
skirmishers advance, the regiment follows, through the camp from 
which the enemy were driven early in the morning, and then meeting 
aregiment of Southerners in full retreat, perfectly demoralized, their 
Colonel trying to rally them. They would sooner die than turn to- 
ward the front. In vain our officers and men pleaded with them and 
threatened to shoot them. Leaving them, and the skirmishers being 
recalled, we were moved by the left flank into a dense wood, halted and 
faced to the front. 

In a short time the Federals are discovered by Captain (acting 
Major) Nuckols, forming on our left, a little in front. To conform to 
their line, we had to change front obliquely to the rear on first com- 
pany, which we did barely in time to receive a volley from the enemy. 
We were armed with new Enfield rifles, and used greased cartridges. 
In a much shorter time than I am reading this the ground in front of 
us was heaped up with dead men. Our people were also falling fast. 
But the regiment in our front gave way and was quickly succeeded by 
another, which was immediately charged, so that when we reached the 
edge of a field in front of us, only a few of the enemy were discernible, 
flying “ helter-skelter” toward the river. I should have said that we 

2 
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had no time to throw out skirmishers when the attack commenced, 
The Federals had out a few, for a group of fours undeployed were 
lying dead in front of Company D, and not more than thirty yards 
distant. This is the only instance I can recall where the main lines 
engaged in pitched battle without skirmishers in front at first. 

But probably the most trying ordeal to which we were ever subjected 
was the passage of that retreating command through our lines, before 
we became engaged. Few fresh troops ever withstand it. The regi- 
ment was highly complimented at the time and often afterwards by 
experienced soldiers. 

We advance across the field just spoken of, and halt, while the right 
wing of the army came swinging around’ toward the river, thundering 
heavily as it drove the enemy into the river. At this point, Governor 
George W. Johnson, our Provisional Governor of Kentucky, joined 
Company E, and shouldered a musket. He was killed the next day at 
his post, like a true patriot and soldier as he was. 

We were then moved by the left flank, meeting as we marched, Pren- 
tiss’s fine brigade coming out as prisoners, almost, if not quite, intact. 
On again, until we formed a line facing the river. But our victories on 
that field had ceased. Disaster was to be our fortune the nextday. It 
was now late in the evening, and, after remaining under the fire of the 
gunboats for a while, we went into the Forty-sixth Ohio’s camp and 
sought rest. 

The next morning, after supporting the artillery for a time, General 
Bragg ordered the Fourth Kentucky and a small part of the Thirty- 
first Alabama to the right and front to intercept the enemy, who were 
advancing in force, promising us the support of a brigade or two from 
some other part of the line. We moved as directed, and found the 
Federals had stopped behind bags of corn, watching us move on to our 
position. We marched toward them a short distance, when we lay 
down and commenced firing. We were fighting Bull Nelson's division, 
and we numbered about 250 men all told. I think the troops set apart 
for our support tried to reach us, but it was suicidal to attempt an ad- 
vance in the face of such a deadly storm of bullets. 

This unequal contest was carried on for about twenty minutes, when 
we fell back, leaving a larger number of us lying ona and dying in the 
line than we retreated with. 

We retired from the field about sundown, weary and sick at heart. 
If the life of General Albert Sidney Johnston had been spared the 
result might have been different. At this late day, however, we should 
not censure the conduct of our commanders, who did the best they 
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could for us. All were alike interested in the result, and I have no 
doubt he who commanded us in defeat held the cause as sacred as the 
illustrious chief who fell the day before. 

I will not detain you longer to-night, for it is difficult to write about 
one of five magnificent regiments which composed the First Kentucky 
Brigade. 

The “Orphan Brigade” made everybody famous who commanded it 
in battle, John C. Breckinridge, Robert P. Trabue, Roger W. Hen- 
son, Ben Hardin Helm, Jo. H. Lewis, names never to be forgotten as 
long as there is a South for the sun to shine upon; and each time our 
minds recur to the “ Lost Cause” their names grow dearer. The 
Fourth loved these men as few people are ever loved. And it is not 
boasting too much to say that they knew greatness when they saw it, 
and could penetrate shallow pretense quicker than any people I have 
ever yet seen. Our Brigadiers have all passed away, except one, and 
have gone to meet a larger number of our comrades than they left be- 
hind. The first died surrounded by his friends in Lexington. The 
second died just as he received a long-deserved promotion. The third 
fell at the head of his column at Murfreesboro. The fourth was 
mortally wounded at Chickamauga, and carried to the grave the same 
sweet smile he had while living. The fifth enjoys a peaceful home in 
Glasgow, having had honors heaped upon him by his admiring neigh- 
bors. It is hard for me to separate the living and the dead when I 
dwell on the stirring events of the past. Thought is unable to divide 
the time of their death from the active scenes of our comrades since, 
and those who fell and those who survive intrude on my mind at the 
same time. A halo of glory seems to encircle the resting places of the 
dead, while a no less brilliant accompaniment of honor is clothed upon 
the living. So great is the number of our loved ones who “ have 
crossed over the river” that I expect that “in the shade of the ever- 
lasting trees,” enjoying the long sighed for “ rest,” they are waiting 
and watching for the remnant to “ fall in.” 








paign of 1863—Report of Gen’. W. E. Jones. 


HEAD-QUARTERS JONES’s BRIGADE, 
RIXEYVILLE, VA., July 30, 1863. 


Major H. B. McClellan, A. A. G., Cavalry Divisions: 


Major,—I respectfully report the operations of my command from the 
29th of June to the 14th of July. At the date first mentioned the Sixth, 
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Seventh and Eleventh regiments of Virginia cavalry left Snickersville and 
joined Brigadier General Robertson at Berryville. The Twelfth Virginia 
cavalry having been sent to picket towards Harper’s Ferry, was left on 
that duty. The 30th of June a part of this regiment under Lieuten- 
ants Harmon and Baylor surprised and captured a cavalry picket of the 
enemy on Bolivar Heights. They killed one and captured twenty-one, 
including two officers, with all their arms, horses, and equipments. 

White's battalion, which was detached at Brandy Station, has not 
been reporting its operations. 

The three remaining regiments of the brigade accompanied General 
Robertson by way of Williamsport and Chambersburg, arriving at 
Cashtown the 3rd of July. Near this point an order from General Lee 
required a force of cavalry to be sent at once to the vicinity of Fair- 
field to form a line to the right and rear of our line of battle. In the 
' absence of General Robertson I determined to move my command at 
once into position, which met with the approbation of the General who 
returned to camp before I was in motion. About two miles from Fair- 
field we encountered the Sixth United States regular cavalry en route 
to capture our cavalry division train, which must have fallen an easy 
prey but for our timely arrival. Many wagons in quest of forage were 
already in a few hundred yards of the enemy. We met in a lane, both 
sides of which were of post and rail fences too strong to be broken 
without the axe. The country is open, the fields small and all the 
fences of the same character as along the lane. No estimate could be 
made of the opposing force, but knowing a vigorous assault must put 
even a small force on a perfect equality with a large one until a wider 
field could be prepared, I at once ordered the Seventh regiment, 
which was in front, to charge. Before the enemy could be reached he . 
succeeded in throwing through gates, right and left, carbineers, who 
poured into our flanks a galling fire. The leading men hesitated, the 
Seventh regiment halted and retreated, losing more men than a glorious 
victory would have cost, had the onset been made with vigor and bold- 
ness. A failure to rally promptly and renew the fight is a blemish in 
the bright history of this regiment. Many officers and men formed 
noble exceptions. In their efforts to renew the fight fell the noble 
brothers Captain and Lieutenant Shoup, the former desperately 
wounded, and the latter instantly killed. Lieutenant Simpson, of this 
regiment, on provost guard duty, was in the thickest of the fight from 
first to last, capturing many more prisoners than he had men. Cap- 
tains Kuykendall and Magruder also added to their brilliant and well 
earned reputations. Fortunately the Seventh had a chance in a day or 
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so and cleared its reputation. The Sixth Virginia cavalry (Major C. E. 
Flournoy, commanding), was next ordered to charge, and did its work 
nobly. Adjutant Allan and others fell at its head, but nothing daunted 
it passed the skirmishers, assailing and completely routing one of the 
best United States regiments, just flushed with victory. The fruits 
were many killed and wounded, among the latter Major Starr, com- 
manding, and one hundred and eighty-four (184) prisoners taken. It 
is believed in open country a bold charge of cavalry will in all cases 
whip a line of skirmishers, and such attacks would soon reduce the 
Federal cavalry to its former relative standing. 

The evening of the 4th of July, when it was reported the enemy 
were advancing in force on the Emmettsburg and Waynesboro road, I 
saw that General Ewell’s train, then on its way to Williamsport, was in 
danger and asked to go with my command to its protection. I was 
allowed the Sixth and Seventh regiments and Chew’s battery, but the 
Seventh was afterwards ordered back and Colonel Ferrabee’s regiment 
(Fifty-ninth North Carolina) allowed to take its place, the latter being 
then on this road. This narrow and difficult way, rendered doubly so 
by heavy rain just fallen, was so blocked by wagons as to render it 
wholly impracticable to push ahead the artillery or even the cavalry. 
With my staff I hastened on to rally all the stragglers of the train to 
the support of whatever force might be guarding the road. Arriving, 
I found Captain Emack’s company of the Maryland cavalry, with one 
gun, opposed to a whole division of Federal cavalry with a full battery. 
He had already been driven back within a few hundred yards of the 
junction of the roads. Nota half of the long train had passed. Dark 
had just set in. This brave little band of heroes was, encouraged with 
the hope of speedy reinforcements, reminded of the importance of their 
trust and exhorted to fight to the bitter end rather than yield. All my 
couriers, and all others with fire arms, were ordered to the front; 
directed to lie on the ground and be sparing of their ammunition. The 
last charge of grape was expended and the piece sent to the rear. For 
more than two hours less than fifty men kept many thousands in check 
and the wagons continued to pass long after the balls were whistling in 
their midst. Some sixty or seventy of Colonel Farrabee’s men had got 
up and were doing their duty well. The enemy, driven to desperation, 
resorted to a charge of cavalry that swept everything before it. The 
led horses, wagons, straggling infantry and camp followers were hurled 
down the mountain in one confused mass. Ineffectual efforts were 
made for a rally and resistance but without avail urtil at the foot of 
the mountain a few joined Captain Welch’s company of the Maryland 
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cavalry, stationed at this point, and drove back the advance of the 
enemy. But this mere handful of men had to yield to the increasing 
numbers of the enemy. My staff and all my couriers having got sepa- 
rated from me and the enemy having the road in my front, I made 
through the fields and byways for Williamsport to escape or be useful 
as occasion might require. Arriving early in the morning all was found 
in confusion. Every one was anxious to cross the river—too much 
swollen to ford and the only boat available could not exceed seventy 
trips in twenty-four hours. To deprive all of the hope of what but a 
small fraction could obtain was deemed the most expedient means of 
establishing order. 

I assumed command and put fifteen or twenty infantry, the only 
organized men I could see, to guard the boat and stop the crossing. 
Officers and men appealed to cheerfully took up arms, posting them- 
selves in buildings to resist cavalry attacks. Soon a respectable de- 
fence could have been made, and a rash attack would doubtless have 
been severely punished. Order being restored, the wounded, and 
wagons with important papers, were allowed to recommence crossing 
the river. By evening, two regiments of infantry having arrived from 
Martinsburg, and General Imboden having got in from the direction of 
Greencastle with his brigade and some twenty-four pieces of artillery, 
I determined to make my way, with half a dozen men, through the 
enemy's lines to my command. This was effected with some very nar- 
row escapes, on the night of the 5th and the morning of the 6th. I 
rejoined my command at Lightersburg and returned with it by way of 
Smithtown and Covetown and the old Frederick road so as to partici- 
pate in the attacks on General Kilpatrick at Hagerstown and General 
Buford at Williamsport that evening. The brilliant charge of the 
Eleventh Virginia cavalry (Colonel Lomax commanding) is more fully 
detailed in the enclosed report. 

The evening of the 7th the Sixth United States regular cavalry, 
making a reconnoisance near Funkstown, fell in with the Seventh Vir- 
ginia cavalry, which availed itself of the opportunity of settling old 
scores. Sabres were freely used, and soon sixty-six bloody-headed 
prisoners were marched to the rear, and the road of slumbering wrath 
was marked here and there by cleft skulls and pierced bodies. The 
day at Fairfield is fully and nobly avenged. The Sixth United States 
regular cavalry numbers among the things that were. 

Colonel Marshall’s report will give more fully the particulars. The 
report of Colonel Massie will give the particulars of the affair of the 
14th instant near Harper’s Ferry, in which we captured one Major, 
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one Lieutenant and twenty-five men, losing Colonel Harman, one 
Lieutenant and three men. In this campaign my brigade participated 
in three battles and the affair of Boonsboro. It killed and wounded 
many of the enemy, and captured over six hundred prisoners. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


W. E. Jones, 
Brigadier General Commanding. 


Colonel T. L. Rosser’s Report of the Fight at Aldie. 


HEAD-QUARTERS FIFTH VIRGINIA CAVALRY, 


August 4th, 1863. 
Captain J. D. Ferguson : 


Captain,—The brigade leaving Piedmont, in Loudoun county, on 
the morning of the 17th of June, I was ordered to withdraw my 
pickets after the column had passed, and followed in the rear. March- 
ing via Paris and Upperville, I arrived at Dover (near Aldie) about 
12 or 1 o'clock, finding the brigade going into camp. I received an 
order from Colonel Wickham, under whose command I had been tempo- 
rarily placed, to move down the road and select a camp, make my 
men comfortable, &c. I consequently did so, and when I was just 
passing the brigade,I met the pickets running in, and the Yankees 
were rapidly and closely pursuing them. I caused sabres to be drawn, 
and charged immediately, at the same time sending the information to 
the rear to the Colonel commanding. I drove the enemy upon his 
main body, which was in the town of Aldie. His sharp-shooters got 
possession of the heights on my left, in the wood and behind the fences, 
and it was impossible for me to engage him further with the sabre, 
consequently I deployed my sharp-shooters to the front, under Captain 
R. B. Boston, and withdrew the regiment beyond the range of the 
enemy’s rifles. As soon as this was done, he charged my skirmishers, 
who were doing terrible execution in his ranks, endeavoring to dis- 
lodge them, but by a countercharge I gave them immediate relief. 
The enemy now showed considerable force, his flanks extending far 
beyond mine; on the left, on the Snicker’s Gap Pike, his dismounted 
skirmishers had pressed upon mine until their fighting had become 
desperate and close. The most of the horses of my dismounted men 
had been killed, and the enemy seeing that my force was small (the 
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brigade had not yet gotten up), made a desperate effort to capture 
them, charging them in flank, right and left. As soon as his intentions 
were made known, I charged the regiment which was threatening the 
right, drove them back, and the gallant Boston drove his assailants on 
the left back in confusion and dismay, after emptying many of their 
saddles. The enemy brought his artillery into position, but the brigade 
coming to my support, our own artillery replied briskly and for a mo- 
ment the fight between the cavalry became less vigorous Each battery, 
the enemy’s, and our own, firing over my regiment; and having suffered 
several casualties from the latter, it became necessary for me to move 
from between the two, which I did promptly, but was compelled to take 
@ position from which I could not support my line of skirmishers so 
well as before, and the reinforcements sent from the brigade to them 
taking up a position considerably in their rear; and the remainder of 
the brigade being engaged on the left, on the Snickers Gap Pike, their 
condition became very critical, The enemy greatly outnumbering us 
appeared in force everywhere, and it became apparent that victory was 
the only means of escape. I ordered Boston to hold his position at all 
hazards, and nobly and faithfully did he obey. Onset after onset of the 
enemy he gallantly repulsed, until after the enemy had pressed beyond 
the left, overwhelmed his support, killed one of his Lieutenants, 
wounded another, and his Junior Captain, and killed and wounded 
a third of his men, that he surrendered to overwhelming odds. The 
enemy gaining some advantage on the left, I moved immediately in 
that direction, reporting at the same time to Colonel Wickham who was 
supporting the battery in my rear. I arrived on the heights near 
Aldie on the Snickers Gap Pike just as the enemy had charged and 
was pursuing one of our regiments. 

I charged with my entire regiment, with a view of cutting the enemy 
off and capturing him, but as I was discovered he escaped through the 
fields, with the exception of a squadron, all of which were killed, 
wounded or captured, with their horses and arms. I then rallied my 
regiment and moved around the hill with a view of attacking a regi- 
ment which had formed on the hill, but as soon as they discovered my 
intention they began to fall back and were charged by one our regi- 
ments, and we thus got possession of the field. What occurred after 
this was under the immediate eye of the Colonel commanding, and I 
deem it unnecessary te relate it. The gallant and heroic manner in 
which Captain Boston and his men acted in this (one of the most vigo- 
rous cavalry fights I was ever engaged in) makes them the pride of 
their regiment. I regret to say that Lieutenant John 8S. Ragsdale was 
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among the killed. Captains Windsor and White, and Lieutenant 
Hoard were severely wounded. The list of casualities I have submit- 
ted to the chief surgeon of brigade. They amounted to fifty-eight 
killed, wounded and missing. 

I am, Captain, most respectfully, your obedient servant, 


Txos. L. Rosser, Colonel Commanding. 





Field Letters from Head-quarters Second Corps A. N. V. 


"5:30 P. M., HeEApD-QUARTERS Front RoyAt, 
July 23, 1863. 


General,—The enemy is in heavy force. Rodes is in position. They 
are advancing through Manassas Gap, along the railroad, to get at the 
pontoon bridges. By what time can you be up? If you can't cross to- 
night the bridge will be taken up and sent back by way of Cedarville 
to Strasburg, to go with you, and be put down above where you cross 
the river. 

Send me word by courier—to ride rapidly—by what hour you will 
be here or whether you go by Strasburg. 

I am, General, yours, &c., 
(Signed) A. 8. Penpueton, A. A. G. 

General Early. 

I will send another courier in an hour. 


HEAD-QUARTERS SECOND Army Corps, 
August 1, 1863. 


General,—Lieutenant-General Ewell directs me to send the following 
extract from a letter just received from General Lee, and to request 
that you examine the ground referred to and report as soon as possible : 
“The engineers report a good line for us to take about one and a half 
miles from Orange Courthouse, in the direction of the Rapidan, on the 
hills ranging between the headwaters of the streams flowing into the 
Pamunky river and of the streams flowing into the Rapidan. He (Gene- 
ral Lee) thinks if the enemy advances this way it may be better to draw 
them back to this position. When you arrive at Orange Courthouse 
please send out some of your officers (Rodes or Early) to examine this 
line. He will either take it or that near Cedar Mountain.” 

I am, General, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) A.8. PenpiETon, A. A. G. 

General Early. 
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Extract from Report of Colonel Baldwin, Chief of Ordnance A. N. V, 


“Captured and brought off from the field at Gettysburg in the ac- 
tions of July 1st and 2d, 1863, seven pieces of artillery. 

“Left near the battle-field, one 12-pound howitzer and carriage, 
which was afterwards secured and brought off in a wagon of the re- 
serve ordnance train, the carriage having been destroyed on the field. 

“ Abandoned on the road near Fairfield, one 12-pound howitzer and 
carriage and one 6-pound bronze gun and carriage, which were after- 
wards secured and brought off in wagons, the carriages having been 
destroyed. 

“ Number of pieces artillery actually gained, seven. 

“Two pieces and carriages lost at Falling Waters not reported 
to me.” 

BriscoE G. BALDWIN, 


Lieutenant Colonel and Chief of Ordnance A. NV. V. 
Ordnance Office, A. N. V., January 19, 1864. 





Correspondence of Governor Campbell of Tennessee—Original Letters. 
FROM A COMMITTEE OF CITIZENS. 
4th January, 1823, at Nashville, Tenn. 


Sir,—At a meeting of the committee of the citizens of Nashville, 
assembled on the 3rd inst., for the purpose of considering of and fixing 
the mode, best calculated for the celebration of the anniversary of the 
8th of January, 1815, it was unanimously 

‘* Resolved, That the Honorable George W. Campbell be requested to 
deliver to General Jackson an appropriate address at one o'clock of that 
day, and that Captain Bradford be requested to meet the General at 
the Stone bridge, escort him to town en militaire and form his company 
in the rear of the base of the courthouse during the oration.” 

We are gratified in communicating to you this resolution extracted 
from the minutes of the proceedings of the committee of arrangement, 
and are pleased by the anticipation of your compliance with a request, 
made in the spirit of defference, and by those who are best taught, to 
appreciate your exalted capabilities and past public services. 

May we be permitted to request an answer to this note, and to assure 
you with how much cordiality we unite in the sentiment with the com- 
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mittee of arrangement, whose feelings and opinions we have on this 
occasion the honor to represent. 


We are, most respectfully, 
JostaH NicHOL, Chairman of the Committee. 


J. OvERTON, Secretary of the Committee. 


FROM ANDREW JACKSON. 
HERMITAGE, February 14, 1828. 


My Dear Sir,—I have just received the letter you had the goodness 
to write me by Mr. Donelson on the 12th instant, with enclosures, for 
which I thank you. 

The reply you have made Mr. M. is such as I approve, and which I 
would, had I been present, requested you to have made. Indeed, 
under existing circumstances, delicacy and propriety would admit of 
no other. My real friends want no information from me on the subject 
of internal improvements and manufactories but what my public acts 
has afforded, and I never gratify my enemies. Was I now to come 
forth and reiterate my political opinions on thtese subjects I would be 
charged with electioneering views for selfish purposes; I cannot do 
any act that may give rise to such imputations. 

Plans have been formed by my enemies, resolutions written and 
forwarded by men calling themselves a committee appointed for that 
purpose, to inveigle me into a reply, but still I could not be got out, be- 
cause my opinions were before the public, and I was convinced my 
friends could not wish me to reiterate my opinions, for surely no honest 
man, having the good of his country at heart, believing that I would 
change my opinions for selfish views, could support me, and I was de- 
termined not to furnish food for my enemies to annoy me with. 

I thank you kindly for the trouble you have taken. I return you 
enclosed Mr. Mogomerie’s letter. 

Mrs. J. joins me in kind salutations to you, your lady, Miss Stodard, 
and family, and beg leave to remind you of your promise. We will be 
happy to see you at the Hermitage. 


With high consideration and respect I am your friend, 


ANDREW JACKSON. 
The Hon'ble G. W. Campbell. 
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FROM JAMES MONROE. 
Oax Hit, April 11, 1828. 


Dewr Sir,—I was much gratified to receive, within a few days past, your 
letter by Mr. Warner, of St. Petersburg, altho’ it was of very ancient 
date. Entertaining for you a sincere regard, founded on our service 
together at a very dificult period .of public affairs, it affords me a sin- 
cere pleasure to find, that after the great lapse of time which has inter- 
vened, that a corresponding sentiment still exists on your part. 

I send you a copy of my memoir, which relates particularly to my 
claims, founded on my missions to Europe, but which also gives a sketch 
of the difficulties I had to encounter in those missions. You will, I am 
satisfied, take an interest in perusing it. 

Mrs. Monroe has been seriously indisposed for more than two months, 
but is now on the recovery. She, and our daughter Mrs. Hay, desire 
their best regards to be presented to Mrs. Campbell, respecting whose 
health, and that of your children, they would be glad to be informed. 
With sincere regard and best wishes for your health and welfare, 


I am, dear sir, y'rs, 


JAMES MoNROE. 





History of Lane’s North Carolina Brigade. 


By General J. H. Lane. 
BATTLE OF THE WILDERNESS—REPORT OF GENERAL LANE. 
HEAD-QUARTERS LANE’s BRIGADE, September 8, 1864. 


Major,—I have the honor to report that on the 5th of May my 
brigade marched to the left of the Plank road to a point beyond Wil- 
derness Run and near Mr. Tuning’s residence, where we were formed 
in line of battle, with Thomas’s brigade on our left, and ordered to ad- 
vance, with the view of sweeping the enemy from Scales’s front. We 
had moved forward but a short distance when the enemy opened upon 
our corps of sharpshooters, which had been deployed in advance. 
This picked body of brave men, under its intrepid commander, Cap- 
tain John G. Knox, quickly returned their fire with deadly effect, and 
vigorously charging them succeeded in capturing one hundred 
and forty-seven prisoners, including eight commissioned officers. 
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Before the brigade proper could become engaged we were ordered back 
to the Plank road to the support of Heth’s division. On reaching that 
point, the other brigades of our division (Wilcox’s) having already 
been put into action, General Wilcox ordered us to the right of the 
road. As the brigade was filing into the woods the enemy’s sharp- 
shooters advanced on the left flank and opened fire. I at once ordered 
Colonel Barbour to deploy his, the Thirty-seventh North Carolina regi- 
ment, to the left and parallel to the road to protect our flank. While 
giving these instructi ns the rest of the brigade was halted in rear of 
Scales’s by Major Paimer of General A. P. Hill’s staff. I was soon after 
informed by General Hill in person that a part of Scales’s brigade had 
given way, and I was ordered to move forward and re-establish the 
line, letting my left rest on McGowan’s right. After cautioning the 
Seventh, the left regiment, to be careful not to fire into McGowan, the 
order for the advance was given, when the brigade, its left being about 
one hundred yards from the P'ank road, moved handsomely forward 
with their usual battle yell. The advance was necessarily slow, as we 
had to move through a swamp filled with dense undergrowth and dead 
fallen trees. 

The Thirty-eighth North Carolina regiment of Scales’s brigade, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel Ashford, took position in our line be- 
tween the Eighteenth and Twenty-eighth regiments on the right, and 
assisted us in driving the enemy back and out of the swamp. Our corps 
of sharpshooters fought on the right with the Eighteenth regiment. 

The enemy, reinforced, flanked us on the right, and on attempting to 
get in our rear, Colonel Barry broke back two of his companies and 
was soon afterwards forced to change the entire front of his regiment 
to meet the enemy in that direction: The enemy pressed this regiment 
so heavily that he was compelled to retire at dark. While these move- 
_ ments were going on, on the right, the Seventh regiment, which was 
on the left and under the impression that McGowan was in front— 
none of us at that time were aware that McGowan had withdrawn un- 
der orders from General Wilcox—reserved its fire and pressed forward 
to within seventy-five yards of the enemy, who were massed in strong 
force on the high ground beyond the swamp. Here a terrible fire was 
opened upon it, and when it had become hotly engaged, the enemy, 
under cover of the darkness and dense smoke which had settled in the 
swamp, threw out a column on our left flank. When this column had 
gotten within a few paces of the Seventh, it demanded its surrender, 
and at the same time fired a destructive volley into it, which caused its 
left flank to fall back in considerable disorder. This exposed condition 
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of my flanks induced me to order the balance of the brigade back to 
the high ground in the rear of the swamp; which order was executed 
with difficulty on account of the darkness and the character of the 
ground. The Seventh, Eighteenth, Twenty-eighth, and Thirty-third 
regiments, were all subsequently taken to the rear of Scales’s brigade, 
which occupied a short breastwork that ran diagonally to the road 
on the right, where we found the Thirty-seventh regiment, to which 
point Colonel Barbour informs me it had been previously ordered. I 
then reported to General Wilcox in person, told him of the result of 
our fight, informed him where my brigade was, and was ordered by him 
to let it remain in its position, as it would be relieved by Anderson be- 
fore daylight. 

It gives me great pleasure to be able to bear testimony to the gallant 
bearing of my command in this engagement, and to the cool and un- 
flinching bravery with which both officers and men advanced against a 
largely superior force, which was constantly reinforced. Nobly did 
they perform their work, driving the enemy out of the swamp and 
forcing them to seek shelter behind their temporary breastworks on the 
dry ground beyond. We were the last troops to become engaged, and 
without hope of any assistance kept up this unequal contest from about 
5 o'clock P. M. until 9, when the threatened envelopment of my whole 
command induced me to withdraw it to the point already referred to. 

While the whole brigade—except the Thirty-seventh reigment which 
had been detached just before we advanced, and was not actively en- 
gaged—fought with so much gallantry, it is due the Twenty-eighth 
regiment to state that it advanced further than any other part of my 
command, and occupied for a time a portion of the enemy’s entrench- 
ments beyond the swamp. Out of ammunition, the men supplied 
themselves from the boxes of the dead and wounded, and held this 
position until dark, when they fell back and reformed on the right of 
the Thirty-third regiment. 

We rested that night, as ordered by General Wilcox, in rear of 
Scales, with a part of Heth’s division in our rear—there were also other 
troops to the left of the road. Next morning about day it was ascer- 
tained that the enemy was advancing, and as we had not been relieved 
by Anderson’s division and no further orders had been received from 
any one, I endeavored to form my brigade in line of battle perpendic- 
ular to the road. Just as I had succeeded in forming the Thirty-third, 
Eighteenth and Thirty-seventh with one-half of the Thirty-third 
broken back parallel to the road, the enemy in large force pressed back 
Scales, and the troops to the Jeft of the road being driven out in disor- 
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der, the enemy struck our left at the angle formed by the two wings of 
the Thirty-third regiment. We opposed this force for a short time 
(the Thirty-third regiment fighting like heroes), but could not long 
stand the terrible fire on our front and flank. We were forced back in 
disorder with the other troops and reformed again to the rear. We 
afterwards occupied a position to the left of the road, and that night 
connected with Ramseur of Ewell’s corps and intrenched. Unfortunate 
as was the affair of the morning, I can attach no blame whatever to my 
brigade for anything it did on that occasion. The fight of the day 
previous, the subsequent gallantry of my command in many hard fought 
battles, and the great losses it has sustained in this campaign, are suf- 
ficient to show that brave men are sometimes forced to turn their back 
to the foe. If a mistake was made either on the night of the 5th or 
morning of the 6th, the fault was elsewhere than with my command. 

Colonel C. M. Avery, commanding the Thirty-third regiment, was 
wounded while gallantly passing up and down his lines on the 6th, 
cheering his men by his presence and urging them to stand firm. He 
was again wounded in several places while going from the field, and 
has since died. We also have to mourn the loss of two other brave 
spirits belonging to the same regiment, Lieutenant A. P. Lyon, Co. B, 
and J. L. Farrow, Co. H. Colonel Jno. H. Barry is deserving great 
praise for the manner in which he handled his regiment in protecting 
our right flank on the 5th. He has shown himself fully competent to 
fill a more responsible place than that which he now holds. Colonel W. 
H. A. Speer proved himself a worthy commander of that gallant regi- 
ment which occupied for a time a portion of the enemy’s intrenchments 
beyond the swamp. He speaks of Captain F. F. Lovill, Co. A, Acting- 
Major, and his Adjutant R. 8. Folger as having acted “very gallantly 
throughout” this engagement. Lieutenant-Colonel Wm. Lee Davidson, 
commanding the Seventh regiment, while gallantly encouraging his 
men on the left, fell into the hands of the enemy when the flank of his 
regiment was thrown into confusion. Captain Jno, G. Knox, comman- 
ding the corps of sharpshooters, who is one of the bravest of the brave, 
and to whom we are indebted for much of the efficiency of that fine 
body of men, also fell into the hands of the enemy on the right. 
Captain V. V. Richardson, a most reliable officer of oft tried gallantry, 
and next in command to Captain Knox, fell at the same time severely 
wounded. Sergeant-Major C. T. Wright, of the Thirty-seventh regi- 
ment, a brave and noble boy, lost his life from the wound received on 
the 6th. 

I would be doing] great injustice to gallant, accomplished and effi- 
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cient officers were I not to call special attention to my staff, Captain 
E. J. Hale, Jr., the Assistant Adjutant-General, and my aid, Lieu- 
tenant Oscar Lane, under the hotest fire, frequently rode along the 
line, encouraging the men, watching our flanks and carrying orders, 
while Captain E. T. Nicholson, the A. I. G., discharged all his duties 
most faithfully. 

From the night of the 6th, until the afternoon of the 8th, when we 
commenced moving by the right flank in the direction of Spotsylvania 
Court-house, we were moved frequently, and made to occupy various 
points on the line to the left of the plank road, at all of which the 
men worked with untiring energy, cutting down trees, making abattis, 
and throwing up entrenchments. 


The following is a Tabulated List of our Casualties on the 5th and 6th 
days of May, with the Names of all the Officers Killed, Wounded 
and Missing : 
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Officers Killed. 


Colonel C. M. Avery, Thirty-third; Lieutenant A. P. Lyon, Com- 
pany B, Thirty-third; Lieutenant J. L. Farrow, Company H, Thirty- 


third. 
Officers Wounded. 


Seventh Regiment—Lieutenant Jno. Ballentine, Company E; Lieuten- 
ant E. B, Roberts, Company I; Lieutenants W. H. Haywood and A. M. 
Walker, Company K. 

Eighteenth Regiment—Captain V. V. Richardson, Company E; 
Lieutenant H. Long, Company E; Lieutenant J. D. Currie, Com- 
pany K. 
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Twenty-Eighth Regiment—Lieutenant M. J. Endy, Company D. 
Lieutenant E. S. Edwards, Company G; Lieutenant A. W. Stone, 
Company E. 

Thirty-third Regiment—Captain W. T. Avery, Company I; Lieuten- 
ant J.D. Fain, Company, C; Lieutenant J. W. Tate, Company F; 
Lieutenant W. L. White, Company I; Lieutenant J. G. Rencher, Com- 
pany K. 

Thirty-seventh Snhinwed~-Udetoneet J. W. Cochrane, Company D. 


Officers Missing. 


Seventh Regiment—Lieutenant-Colonel W. L. Davidson, Captain 
J. G. Knox, Company A; Captain W. G. McRae, Company C; Lieu- 
tenant 8. L. Hayman, Company E. 

Twenty-eighth Regiment—Lieutenant E. Hurley, Company E. 


Respectfully, 


James H. LAne. 
Major Jos. A. Engelhard, A. A. G., Wilcoz’s Light Division. 





Beminiscences of the Army of Northern Virginia, 


By J. Wm. Jones. 
Parser No. 2.—First MANASSAS AND ITS SEQUEL. 


Remaining for some days longer in front of Winchester, and several 
times called into line of battle on false alarms, the private soldier was 
forming his own plan of campaign when our great commander received 
information that Beauregard was being attacked at Manassas, and de- 
termined at once to hasten to his relief. 

Accordingly, about noon on the 18th of July Johnston left ¢ a cordon 
of Stuart’s cavalry to conceal the movement from General Patterson, 
and put his column in motion for Ashby’s Gap and Manassas. As 
soon as we had gotten about two miles from Winchester there was read 
to us a ringing battle order from our chief, in which he stated that 
Beauregard was being attacked at Manassas by a greatly superior 
force—that this was “a forced march to save the country,” and that 
he expected us to step out bravely, to close up our ranks, and do all 
that could be required of patriotic soldiers who were fighting for 
“liberty, home and fireside.” I remember how we cheered that order, 
and the swinging stride with which we set out, as if determined to 
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make the whole march that night. But it proved a most wearisome 
and unsatisfactory march—the straggling was fearful—and we only 
reached Piedmont Station, thirty-four miles from Manassas, in the time 
in which a year later we could easily have made Manassas Junction. 
Jackson’s brigade being in front reached Piedmont at 8 o’clock in the 
morning of the 19th, and two hours later took the cars for Manassas, 
Our brigade did not reach Piedmont until late that night. Incidents 
of the march were the wading of the Shenandoah—the cheers with 
which we greeted the announcement that Beauregard had defeated the 
attack upon him at Bull Run—the frequent raids we made on black- 
berry patches (a witty surgeon of our brigade remarked that our bill 
of fare on the march was “ three blackberries a day, pick them your- 
self, and if you got a fourth one it was to be turned over to the com- 
missary )—and the crowds of people who turned out to see us pass and 
supply us with what food they had. I remember that on reaching 
Piedmont, late in the night, my regiment was assigned a place of 
bivouac which was covered with water, and I looked around for some 
more comfortable quarters until I found in an old-fashioned Virginia 
chicken-coop a couch where “ nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” 
soon brought me rest as refreshing as I ever enjoyed on downy pillows. 

We were detained at Piedmont until late in the night of the 20th 
by being unable to obtain transportation. I witnessed here an inci- 
dent which illustrated the fact that at this date every private in our 
ranks thought himself as good as the highest officer. While General 
Kirby Smith was superintending the embarkation of the troops, a pri- 
vate in my company asked him a question, to which the General gave 
a rough reply, whereupon the soldier straightened himself up and said: 
“T asked you a civil question, sir, and if you were disposed to act the 
gentleman you would give me a civil answer.” General Smith at once 
grasped the hilt of his sword, but the soldier quietly drew his pistol 
and said: “If you don’t put up that sword I'll shoot you.” The 
private was arrested, but Colonel Hill interceded for him and General 
Smith generously consented to his release. 

I do not know whether it is true, as was currently reported, that one 
of the engineers proved traitor and caused a collision of two trains, 
but I know that we had a wearisome night on the crowded cars waiting 
for the track to be cleared; that we went down Sunday morning very 
cautiously, expecting the enemy to strike the railroad; that for miles 
we heard the roar of the battle then progressing; that once we disem- 
barked and formed line of battle on a report that the enemy were ad- 
vancing on the road, and that we reached Manassas Junction when the 
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excitement was at its height, and were double-quicked out to the Lewis 
House, where we arrived just in time to witness the rout of McDowell’s 
grand army, and join in the shouts of victory. 

I shall give no description of the battle of Manassas, nor enter into 
any details as to its results. But it may be well to correct a widely. 
circulated error in reference to the movements of Gen. Kirby Smith, 
who was represented as stopping the train four miles above the Junc- 
tion, and marching across the fields to strike the Federal army in flank, 
and thus decide the fate of the day. Now, as Gen. Smith was that 
day in command of our brigade (until he was wounded, and Col. Elzey 
resumed the command), I am prepared to assert in the most positive 
manner that no such movement was made, but that the brigade was 
carried on to the Junction, reported to Gen. Johnston, and (with the 
exception of the Thirteenth Virginia, which was detached), was 
marched thence to the battle-field, where it arrived at an opportune 
moment, and, together with Early’s brigade, gave the finishing blows 
of the hard-fought field. I had, until recently, the blanket under which 
I slept oni the battle field that night, and it recalled a thousand reminis- 
cences which I will not here relate. 

The next day we were marched to Fairfax Station, and held the ad- 
vance at that point, picketing on the outposts, and having not a few 
stirring skirmishes with the enemy. I might fill pages with the 
details of this outpost service; but I recall only a few incidents. 

In the latter part of July, or the first of August, Stuart, with five 
companies of the First Maryland and five of the Thirteenth Virginia, 
and several companies of cavalry, captured Mason’s, Munson’s and 
Hall's hills, from which we could plainly see the dome of the Capitol 
at Washington. The day we captured Munson’s hill, Major Terrill 
was sent with a detachment of the Thirteenth on a scout, during 
which we drove in the enemy’s pickets, ate their smoking dinner, and 
pursued them back until they rallied on their reserve, and our gallant 
Major thought it would not be prudent to advance further. Accord- 
ingly we were moving back to our reserve when we met Stuart. 
“What is the matter? I hope you are not running from the Yankees,” 
said the “gay cavalier.” Major Terrill explained, and Stuart said, 
“That was all right, but the Maryland boys are coming, and I think 
we must go back and beat up the quarters of those people.” Just then 
a scout rode up and informed him that the enemy were fully five thou- 
sand strong and had five pieces of artillery. (We numbered about five 
hundred). “Oh, no!” was the laughing reply, “you are romancing. 
But it does not matter how many they number. We can whip them 
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anyway; and as for their artillery, the Southern Confederacy needs. 
artillery, and we will just go and take possession of those pieces.” 
Dismounting from his horse after our line of battle was formed, he took 
a musket and was among the foremost in the charge as we dashed for- 
ward and cleared the wood to and beyond the Loudoun and Hampshire 
Railroad, causing the long roll to beat and the troops to turn out for 
miles along General McClellan’s front. 

It was my privilege to see a good deal of Stuart at this period, at. 
his head-quarters, on 4 red blanket, spread under a pine tree on Mun- 
son’s hill. His athletic frame indicating that he was a splendid war 
machine—his lofty forehead, flashing blue eyes, prominent nose, heavy, 
reddish-brown whiskers and mustache—his beaming countenance and 
clear, ringing laughter, and his prompt decision, rapid execution and 
gallant dash, all showed that he was a born leader of men, and pointed 
him out as a model cavalryman. Those were merry days on the out- 
post, when we fought for a peach orchard, a tomato patch, or a corn- 
field, when Stuart would call for volunteers to drive in the enemy's 
pickets, or amuse himself with having Rosser’s artillery “practice” at 
Professor Lowe’s balloon, or sending up a kite with lantern attached, 
or causing the long roll to beat along McClellan’s whole front, by send- 
ing up sky-rockets at night from different points. 

On the 11th of September, Stuart took 305 men of the Thirteenth 
Virginia, two.companies of his cavalry, and two pieces of Rosser's 
battery, and advanced on Lewinsville, where, by a skillful handling of 
his little command, he drove off a force of the enemy consisting of a 
brigade of infantry, eight pieces of artillery, and a detachment of 
cavalry. I remember how delighted Stuart was, as he declared, “We 
have whipped them out of their boots.” 

He was also chuckling over the following note, which was left for 
him with a citizen by his old West Point comrade, Griffin: 


“Dear ‘Brauty,—I have called to see you, and regret very much 
that you are ‘not im.’ Can’t you dine with me at Willard’s to-morrow? 
Keep your ‘black horse’ off me. 


“ Your old friend, 
“ GRIFFIN.” 


To this note Stuart made the following reply : 


“Dear GRiFFin,—I heard that you had ‘called,’ and hastened to 
see you, but as soon as you saw me coming, you were guilty of the dis- 
courtesy of turning your back on me, However, you probably hurried 
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on to Washington to get the dinner ready. I hope to dine at Willard’s, 
if not ‘to-morrow,’ certainly before long. 


“Yours to count on, 
“ BEAUTY.” 


Stuart was made a Brigadier-General for his gallantry and skill on 
the outposts, and wrote Colonel Hill, who was then comanding the 
brigade, a most complimentary letter concerning the conduct of the 
Thirteenth Virginia regiment. I recollect that a facetious private in 
one of our companies (poor fellow, he fell at Gaines’s Mill in 1862, 
bravely doing his duty) remarked in reference to this letter, which was 
read out on dress parade, “I do not like it at all. It means ‘you 
are good fellows, and there is more bloody work for you to do.’ It is 
preparatory to butting our heads against those stone walls down about 
Arlington. I would rather exchange our Minnie muskets for old 
flint-locks, and get no compliments from the Generals, and then, per- 
haps, we might be sent back to Orange Court-house, to guard the sick 
and wounded.” 

I remember one night, two of us were on picket-post in a drenching 
rain, and had received orders to be especially alert, as the enemy were 
expected to advance that night. We had constructed very respectable 
breastworks in a fence-corner, with port-holes for our guns, and were 
prepared to give a warm reception to any approaching blue-coats. 
About two o'clock in the morning, the rain still pouring in torrents, 
my comrade was quietly smoking his pipe, while I was keeping a 
sharp lookout, when he suddenly called me by name, and said: “I 
want here and now, in this drenching rain, on the outpost, to lay down 
a plank in my future political platform. If I live to get through this 
war, and two candidates are presented for my suffrage, the very first 
question I mean to ask will be: ‘ Which one of them fit?’ and I mean 
always to vote for the man who fit. I tell you those able-bodied men 
who are sleeping in feather beds to-night, while we are standing here 
in the rain to guard their precious carcasses, must be content to take 
back seats when we get home.” 

I gave him my hand there in the dark, and my pledge that I would 
stand with him on the camp platform. 

These frequent movements with cavalry, often requiring long or 
very rapid marches, made the men begin to speak of the regiment as 
the “foot cavalry.” But the first time I ever heard the sobriquet pub- 
licly applied was after the evacuation of Manassas, in March, 1862, 
while General Ewell was holding with his division the line of the 
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Rappahannock, Our regiment had been on picket at Bealton Station 
as a support to Stuart’s cavalry, and the enemy were rapidly advanc- 
ing in large force, when another infantry regiment came down on a 
train of cars to relieve us. We had just gotten on the train, our 
friends were rapidly forming line of battle to meet the Federal ad- 
vance, “ Jeb” Stuart was going to the front with his “ fighting jacket ” 
on, and our train was slowly moving back, when a battery of the 
enemy galloped into position, and threw some shell, which shrieked 
through the air, and exploded uncomfortably near us. Immediately 
Colonel Walker called out in his clear, ringing tones, “ It's all right, 
boys. The Thirteenth Foot Cavalry are mounted at last, and we will 
try the speed of our horse-flesh.” So saying, he ordered the engineer 
to increase his speed, and we rushed to the rear amid the shouts of the 
men, who gave “three cheers for the foot cavalry,” and made the 
woods echo with the camp song, 


“If you want to have a good time, 
Jine the cavalry.” 


The whole of Jackson’s splendid corps was afterwards called “ the 
foot cavalry ;”’ but I believe that the above was the origin of the sobri- 
quet. My grand old regiment afterwards won imperishable renown as 
it bore its tattered battle-flag into the very thickest of the fight on 
many a victorious field, but we never forgot those bright days with 
Stuart, when we had our “ outpost service with the foot cavalry.” 





Official Statement of the Strength of the Federal Armies During 
the War. 


The Adjutant-General’s office at Washington has recently issued a 
statement of the number of men called for by the President of the 
United States, and the number furnished by each State and Territory 
and the District of Columbia, from April 15, 1861, to the close of the 
war. From this statement we learn that under the call of April 15, 
1861, for 75,000 three months’ militia, the States furnished 91,816. 
Under the call of May 3, 1861, (confirmed by act approved August 6, 
1861), and under acts of July 22 and 25, 1861, for 500,000 three years’ 
men, 700,680 men were actually furnished, of whom, however, only 
657,868 were three years’ men; while 15,007 men were furnished in 
May and June, 1862, by special authority, for three months. Under 
the call of July, 2, 1862, for 300,000 men for three years, 421,465 were 
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furnished. Under the call of August 4, 1862, for 300,000 militia for 
nine months, ouly 87,588 were furnished. Under the President's proc- 
lamation of June 15, 1868, for militia of six months, 16,361 men were 
furnished. Under the call of October 17, 1863, (which embraces men 
raised by draft of 1863), and that of February 1, 1864, for 500,000 
men for three years, 317,092 men were furnished, while 52,288 paid 
commutation, making a total of 369,380. Under the call of March 14, 
1864, for 200,000 men for three years, 259,515 men were furnished, 
and 32,678 paid commutation, making a total of 292,193. Between 
April 23 and July 18, 1864, 113,000 militia for one hundred days were 
mustered into service. Under the call of July 18, 1864, for 500,000 
men (reduced by excess of credits on previous calls), for one, two, three, 
and four years, 223,044 men were furnished for one year, 8,340 for 
two years, 153,049 for three years, 730 for four years, and 1,298 paid 
commutation, making a total of 386,461. Under the call of December 
19, 1864, for 300,000 men for one, two, three, and four years, 151,363 
were furnished for one year, 5,110 for two years, 54,967 for three years, 
312 for four years, and 460 paid commutation, making a total of 
212,212. 

In addition, 182,257 volunteers and militia were furnished from 
States not called upon for their quota, 16,848 of whom were for three 
years, and the balance for periods ranging from 60 days to one year. 

The grand aggregate of the foregoing is as follows: 

Quotas from all the States and Territories, 2,763,670, on which 
2,772,408 were furnished, 86,724 paid commutation, making a total of 
2,859,132. This aggregate, reduced to a three years’ standard, makes 
the total number of men 2,320,272. In the foregoing no account has 
been taken of the fact that some of the States and Territories, to which 
no quotas were assigned, furnished men, which accounts for the appa- 
rent excess, in some instances, of the men furnished over the quota. 

The following statement will present, in brief shape, the quotas 
assigned to States, etc., and the number of men furnished by each, 
during the war, under the calls already spoken of : 
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States and Territories. 


Total quota. 


Men furnished. 


Paid commutation. 
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to a three years’ 
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Nebraska Territory....| 
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Dakota Territory 
New Mexico Territory. 
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2,320,272 





* Colored troops organized at various stations in the States, embracing all not 
specifically credited to States, and which cannot be so assigned. 





Lee’s Offensive Policy. 


General Lee’s Offensive Policy in the Campaign of 1864, 


It is a very popular error to speak of General Lee as acting on the 
defensive in the campaign of 1864, and of his “retreating” before Gen- 
eral Grant. The truth is that from the day Grant crossed the Rapidan 
until (after losing nearly twice as many men as Lee had) he sat down 
to the siege of Petersburg—a position which he could have occupied at 
first without firing a gun or losing a man—Lee never made a move ex- 
cept to meet and fight the enemy, and that on the whole campaign he 
craved nothing so much as “an open field and a fair fight.” He again 
and again expressed himself to that effect, and always said that if the 
enemy were allowed to besiege Richmond the result would be a mere 
question of time. 

The following letter to one of his corps commanders brings out 
clearly his views and purposes. If General Grant had not crossed the 
James and advanced on Petersburg, Lee would have attacked him in 
his works, and have tried on him the same tactics which proved so suc- 
cessful against McClellan in 1862. Of course no one can now tell cer- 
tainly what the result would have been, but General Lee and his ragged 
veterans were confident of a splendid victory. The letter, however, 
speaks for itself: 


HEAD-QUARTERS 12:30 P. M., June, 1864. 


General,—I have received your note of 11 A. M. I am glad that 
you are able to make the disposition of the troops you propose, as it 
meets my views as expressed in a former note to you. Now that you 
have your troops in a line I hope you will strengthen it as much as 
possible, and hold it. I have little fear of your ability to maintain 
your position if our men do as they generally do. The time has ar- 
rived, in my opinion, when something more is necessary than adhering 
to lines and defensive positions. We shall be obliged to go out and 
prevent the enemy from selecting such positions as he chooses. If he 
is allowed to continue that course we shall at last be obliged to take 
refuge behind the works of Richmond and stand a siege, which would 
be but a work of time. 

We must be prepared to fight him in the field; to prevent his taking 
positions such as he desires, and I expect the co-operation of all the 
corps commanders in the course which necessity now will oblige us to 
pursue, 

It is for this purpose that I desire the corps to be kept together, and 
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as strong as possible, and that our absentees may be brought forward 
and every attention given to refreshing and preparing the men for 
battle. 

Their arms and ammunition should be looked to and cooked provis- 
ions provided ahead. 


(Signed) R. E. LEE, General. 


P. S.—I am anxious to get recommendations to fill the vacancies in 
the different commands in your corps. 


(Signed) R. E. L. 


Stuart’s Last Dispatch. 


The following is, so far as we have been able to learn, the last dis- 
patch every sent by the great Confederate cavalryman, J. E. B. Stuart. 

Remembering that he was confronting overwhelming odds, and was 
about to lay down that very evening his noble life, this dispatch, which has 
never before been in print, will have a sad interest and will be recog- 
nized by those who knew him, as baving theclarion ring which always 
characterized the dispatches of this glorious cavalryman; of whom it 
has been truly said that he never believed he could be whipped, and 
could never bring himself to acknowledge that he had been de‘eated : 


No. 4. HEAD-QUARTERS NEAR HALF SINK BRIDGE, 
May 11th, 3 o'clock P. M., 1864. 
To General Bragg : 


General,—The enemy now has the Yellow Tavern and hold the Old 
Mountain road for some distance above, having formed his column be- 
tween Fredericksburg railroad and that road. General Gordon is one- 
and-a-half miles south of Chiles’s Tavern, on that road, and informs me 
that all the enemy's cavalry are massed here, none having gone towards 
James river. Now, General, if we can make a combined attack on them 
with Hunton’s brigade I cannot see how they can escape. I have at- 
tacked once and feel confident of success. They drove our extreme left 
back a little, but we have been driving their rear and left. As soon as 
Gordon joins my right I will try them again, and expect to get so as to 
command the intersection. There is a road, however, coming in just by 
Delaplaine’s, in sight of Yellow Tavern, from which the enemy can move 
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towards ‘‘ Meadow bridge,” which, however, I hear is burned. I keep 
my artillery bearing on a dust near Yellow Tavern. The enemy fights 
entirely as infantry to-day—though yesterday we got in with sabres 
with good execution. I am glad to report enemy’s killed large in pro- 
portion. 

Most respectfully, 


J. E. B. Stuart, Major-General. 


The enemy may yet turn toward James river. J. E. B.S. 





Notes and Queries. 


We have determined to open this Department in our Papers, where 
brief comments, notes or queries, concerning men or events, may find a 
receptacle. We invite contributions from any who may have a ques- 
tion to ask, a brief note, or a pertinent comment, concerning any person 
or event in Colonial, Revolutionary, Civil, or Confederate History. We 
do not, of course, promise that we shall be able to answer all queries, 
or endorse or refute all notes that may be presented; but we will at 
least give others a chance at them, and will endeavor to make this De- 
partment one of interest and historic value. 

“Dip GRANT RETURN LEE's SworD aT APPOMATTOX CoURT-HOUSE ?” 

Poetry, Art, and Romance have combined to paint the “historic 
scene” of Lee tendering, and Grant magnanimously declining to re- 
ceive, his sword at Appomattox Court-house; but nothing of the kind 
occurred. 

We published in 1875 (in “ Reminiscences, Anecdotes, and Letters 
of General R. E. Lee”) General Lee’s own account of the surrender, in 
which he said, with emphasis, that as he had determined from the 
beginning of negotiations that officers should retain their side-arms, 
he did not violate the terms by tendering General Grant his own sword. 
This, of course, settled the question, for the world long since learned to 
receive implicitly the lightest word of R. E. Lee. 

But it has also been recently set at rest by the following correspond- 
ence which explains itself: 


BurFaLo Lituia Sprines, VIRGINIA, 
March 11, 1881. 
General U. 8. Grant, New York: 


Sir,—In a friendly discussion between several gentlemen of North- 
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ern and Southern proclivities as to the “truth of history,” a question 
arose whether General Lee at the surrender actually tendered, and you 
received, his sword. 
It was mutually agreed that you should be written to for a decision. 
There is no idle curiosity or desire for notoriety in regard to this 
request, and a reply from you would be highly appreciated. 


Very respectfully, 
T. D. JEFFRESs. 


General Grant replied as follows on the bottom of the same sheet of 
paper: 

General Badeau’s book, now in the hands of the printer, will give the 
exact truth of the matter referred to in this letter. There was no 
demand made for General Lee’s sword, and no tender of it offered. 


U. S. Grant. 


We should be glad of an answer, by some one who can give the in- 
formation, to the following courteous letter : 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass., March 16, 1881. 
Rev. J. William Jones, Secretary Southern Historical Society : 


My Dear Sir—During the night of the 23d, and morning of the 
24th of May, 1864, Hancock’s Second corps, Army of the Potomac, 
was crossing the trestle bridge over the North Anna at Chesterfield, 
and during that time, more especially after dawn, whenever any con- 
siderable number of troops appeared on the bridge, they were the 
object of immediate attention from a Confederate battery a few hun- 
dred yards up the river, in position on the right bank. At times the 
fire of three Union batteries was concentrated upon it, at a distance, I 
should judge, of not more than six hundred yards, but it, nevertheless, 
held its ground, being well protected by earthworks. There must have 
been several hundred rounds of ammunition expended upon it. It was 
in a portion of the Confederate line then held by Longstreet’s corps, at 
that time commanded by the late General R. H. Anderson. 

The object of this communication, Mr, Editor, is to ask its insertion 
in your valuable Historical Magazine, in the hope that it will meet the 
eye of some one who can tell me the name of the battery, the kind and 
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numbers of guns (I think there were but two), the nature of the posi- 
tion, the casualties, and any other facts that may be of interest, which 
I should like to incorporate in the history of my company soon to be 
published. 

Hoping to hear something authentic touching this matter in your 
next issue, 

I am, sir, 
Yours, very truly, 
Joon D. Brutines, 

Historian, and former member of Tenth Massachusetts Battery, Second 

Army corps, Army of Potomac. 


The failure of General Hooker to cut Jackson’s column when moving 
to his rear at Chancellorsville has been much discussed. The following 
letter will throw some light on an interesting episode of that great 
movement : 

San Francisco, 26th January, 1881, 


439 California Street. 
General Fitzhugh Lee: 


Dear General,—Accident some time ago placed me in poseession of 
a copy of your address of October 29th, 1879, which you ought to have 
sent me. I take the liberty of calling your attention to the part acted 
by Captain Moore, of the Fourteenth Tennessee, which I think you 
would have mentioned, had you known, or not forgotten it. 

When the ordnance train of Hill’s division was approaching Cath- 
erine Furnace (where the road turns abruptly to the left and down hill) 
the confusion ahead carried me forward, where I found bullets whist- 
ling through the wagons. Passing the crest of the hill and riding up 
to some cavalry, formed some fifty yards off and partially sheltered, I 
asked the commander (Lieutenant-Colonel Carter, of the Fourth Vir- 
ginia, if my memory is correct) “ why he did not protect the wagons.” 
He told me that the infantry had run out, and that he could do nothing 
with the force at his command. I told him that there was artillery in 
the train just back of my ordnance, and that I would run my wagons 
through the fire, if he would stop the artillery and check the enemy’s 
advance. This was done, two guns placed in position, two shots fired 
and the men driven from the guns by the minnies of the enemy. 
At this moment Captain Stanard, A. P. Hill’s ordnance officer, rode 
towards me, calling me, and told me that some infantry refused to “ go 
in” for him, but said that they would accept orders from me. I 
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found Captain Moore, another Captain (whose name I have forgotten, I 
am sorry to say), and twenty-eight or thirty men, who had been left on 
picket in the morning, with orders to follow the brigade as soon as re- 
lieved. Captain Moore said that my orders would relieve him, in the 
eyes of General Archer, for not obeying instructions to follow the 
brigade without delay, and went in at once and drove back the enemy's 
skirmishers, relieving the train of all annoyance. Generals Archer 
and Thomas arrived back with their brigades a few minutes later, but 
never fired a gun, Captain Moore’s brilliant dash having accomplished 
all needed. If Colonel J. Thompson Brown was in command or firing 
there I did not know it, and Captain Stanard never mentioned it to 
me then or afterwards, and when Archer and Thomas came back I was 
the officer who reported the situation to them, as I think General 
Thomas, if alive, canconfirm. Dear General Archerisdead. *Stanard 
and Thomas and Moore, I hope, alive and well. 


Yours sincerely, 
GrorcEe Lemmon, 


Ex-Ordnance Officer Archer's Brigade. 


WE clip the following from a private letter from a gallant Colonel 
who served in the Federal army, and has written a valuable history of 
his regiment: 


“TI take great pleasure in reading The Southern Historical Society 
Papers, and consider them invaluable. They show conclusively the 
great disparity of numbers, and the bravery and great sacrifices which 
the Southerners made in battling for their principles and for what 
they honestly consider were their rights. And I take a just pride, as 
an American citizen, a descendant on both sides of my parentage, of 
English stock, who came to this country about 1640, that the Southern 
army, composed almost entirely of Americans, were able, under the 
ablest American chieftains, to defeat so often the overwhelming hosts 
of the North, which were composed largely of foreigners to our soil ; 
in fact, the majority were mercenaries whom large bounties induced to 





*Major P. B. Stanard died several years ago at his residence at Goshen depot, 
Va., and a gallant spirit and high-toned gentleman was thus lost to Virginia. 
J. W. J. 
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enlist, while the stay-at-home patriots whose money bought them, body 
and boots, to go off and get killed instead of their own precious selves, 
said, let the war goon. The men that went from principle, as a rule, 
and who would fight, were those volunteers who sprang to arms at the 
first, without thought of pay or bounty. What was $11 per month to 
the men such as the Zouaves were composed of, many of whom left 
splendid positions? One of its captains was a retired merchant, worth 
at least $300,000. After a time we had every reason to be disgusted, 
to see how our army was used by the constant interference of vulgar 
politicians, and the wise men and advisers in Washington—the busy- 
bodies, who were always handicapping McClellan, and thwarting his 
plans, because he was a Democrat. Pardon me for this long letter.” 


EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


RENEWALS AND New Svusscoripers have continued to come in; but we can 
make room on our list for more, and we beg our friends to help us, as many of 
them have done in the matter. And now would be an excellent time for those of 
our Annual members who propose to become Life members to do so. 





An EnpowMeEnT for the Southern Historical Society, the principal of which 
shall be invested, and only the interest used in meeting current expenses, is what 
some of us have been long thinking of, hoping for, and planning. When we read 
of the splendid income with which many of the Historical Societies are enabled to 
carry on their work, and remember what we have been enabled to accomplish, 
while literally “living from hand to mouth,” we are stirred up—not to envy our 
more forturrate brethren, or to covet their goods, but to long for the coming of 
some friend, or friends, who shall put us on a similar footing, and give us the 
means of doing satisfactorily the grand work committed to our charge. We have 
all the time been straitened and embarrassed for lack of the means of properly 
prosecuting our work, and have constantly seen how we could enlarge our useful- 
ness if we only had the money. But the times have seemed unpropitious for a 
movement to endow the Society, and we have struggled on, trying to bring our 
expenditures within the amount of our annual receipts. Our success thus far has 
been beyond the most sanguine expectations of our friends, and while many 
similar enterprises have failed, we have lived, and expect to live, even without an 
endowment. It is clear, however, to any one at all acquainted with our work, 
that we need, and ought to have, a larger annual income, and that the Society 
ought to be placed upon a firm financial basis, above the necessity of the rigid 
economy we are now forced to practice. 
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We believe that the time has come for a vigorous effort in this direction, and we 
are maturing certain plans which will test the feasibility of the enterprise. 

But, meantime, we submit several questions: r 

1. Is there not some one of large means and liberal mind who will just endow 
the Society at once, and be done with it? We see frequent notices of large dona- 
tions to colleges, charitable institutions, &c., and always rejoice when men or 
women are wise enough to make such judicious use of their money. But we really 
do not know of a better investment that one of our rich men could make than to 
endow this Society, which, in the years to come, will hand down to posterity the 
true history of our Southern land—the true story of the deeds of her sons in Colo- 
nial, Revolutionary, and Confederate times. 

And if some rich man wishes to build for himself a monument “more lasting 
than brass,’’ we do not know how he can better do it than by linking his name 
with this Society, and having it handed down as the patron of this effort to vindi- 
cate the name and fame of our people, and preserve for the future historian the 
material for their history. 

Do you know the man to do this for us? 

2. Are there not those who will give us handsome sums, on condition that an 
ample endowment is raised? One friend has offered us $1,000, on condition that 
nine others would unite with him and make up ten thousand dollars. Who else 
will respond to this proposition; or who will make other propositions? We 
would be glad to have any suggestions on this matter. We must have an endow- 
ment. Who will help? 





CAPTAIN PoLx’s reply to General Ruggles, in reference to the Concentration 
before Shiloh, came too late for this issue, but will appear next month. 





LITERARY NOTICE. 


SorIBNER aND St. NicHoLas continue to maintain their high character for literary 
taste, and interesting and valuable reading. 





